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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB; 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE PRINCIHLES OF FAMILY AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY REV. T. H. GALLAUDET. 


An incident, which occurred in the early history of the 
American Asylum, at Hartford, Connecticut, for the education 
of the deaf and dumb, has left an impression on the memory of 
the writer, of the efficacy of religious influence upon an un- 
tutored mind, which is still vivid with the freshness, as it were, 
of yesterday. 

A boy had come to the institution, from a considerable dis- 
tance, of a striking, and, in many respects, very interesting 
character. He was the son of a widow, living in one of our large 
seaports. She was in moderate circumstances ; and, as is too 
often the case with parents who have a deaf and dumb child, had 
treated him with a degree of indulgence alike excessive and un- 
wise. He had been brought under little or no restraint, and, 
by roaming about the city, and, especially on the wharves and 
among the shipping, had acquired habits which made him a 
singularly fit subject on which to exercise all the skill and pa- 
tience of, those who had the charge of his instruction and gov- 
ernment. 

He was under ten years of age, but possessed of great mus- 
cular power and bodily activity. The tone of his will was 
equally strong ; his*temperament quick, ardent and courageous, 
— it might be said, reckless. 

Subordination, in all its forms, he had yet to learn ; and to 
teach this, in any good degree, was no easy task. If any 
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a: Anecdote of a Deaf Mute. 


physical coercion, affecting the free use of his locomotive powers, 
was attempted, or corporeal discipline threatened, he had a habit 
of uttering a violent and piercing shriek, of no small volume 
and extent of sound. He had probably found, at home, that 
doing this was the means of exciting either so much alarm or 
sympathy, as to arrest the course of parental discipline ; and he 
resorted to the old device for relief on the new emergencies, 
believing that his success would be equally great. 

It was necessary to watch him at all points, and, by a proper 
mixture of firmness and tenderness, to let him see that obedi- 
ence to rightful and reasonable authority, would not be dis- 
pensed with. 

There was then no chapel in the Asylum, as there is at 
present, and no religious exercises were held on the Sabbath, 
during the usual hours of public worship, —a custom which has 
since been introduced and continued, with deep interest, and, 
it is hoped, with great benefit, on the part of the pupils. 

For the sake of forming a salutary religious habit, and of impress- 
ing their minds with some rotions of the sacredness of the day 
and of the solemnities of public service, as visible to them in the 
large assembly and devotional aspect of a body of worshippers, 
the pupils of the Asylum were required to attend at one of the 
churches in the city. They were distributed in several pews in 
the gallery, accompanied by the teachers ; the males occupying 
one portion, and the females another. And, generally, their 
deportment was of the most decorous kind, — impressed as 
they appeared to be, with the solemnity of the place and the 


occasion. 

‘Now and then there were exceptions, of which the boy to 
whom I have referred was one. It was thought best to have 
him under my immediate inspection. He was accordingly 
brought from his usual seat among the boys, and placed in the 
pew where [ sat, and which was occupied by female pupils. 

One Sabbath forenoon, he seemed to be more restless than 
usual, and as full, as his overflowing animal spirits could make 
him, of a half-malicious sportiveness, showing itself in sly, antic 
movements of his hands and feet, and droll expressions of coun- 
tenance, so irresistibly ludicrous, that really it was hard to blame 
the smiles and half-suppressed laughter which ran round the cir- 
cle of his pew-mates. 

After several severe admonitions withi@my eye and finger, 


which only answered the purpose of making him more cautious, 
so as to turn his former fuller expressions of roguery into more 
concealed, though not less provoking, hints and allusions of 
merriment, (as we of speech would say,) [ directed him to 











Extent of his Obstinacy. 5 


leave his seat, and come and stand near me, before the door of 
the pew. He obstinately refused. Laying my hand upon his 
shoulder, to produce compliance, | perceived, as he struggled 
to resist me, that he was preparing for one of his tremendous 
shrieks, which, if uttered at the time, and under the circum- 
stances of the occasion, would have electrified the whole assem- 
bly. I knew this from my familiarity with the foreboding move- 
ments and expressions of countenance that always accompanied 
this practice. 

Idreaded such an explosion exceedingly, and saw that there 
was but one way to prevent it. In an instant, I took his hat 
and my own, and ordered him to go with me out of the church. 
The unexpectedness of the command, and the strong and stern 
air of authority with which I enforced it, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, (for, | confess that | had fears of not succeeding,) pro- 
duced immediate obedience. 

We went, with all possible expedition, to my study in the 
Asylum, adjoining which was a large closet. ‘There | bade 
him be seated on a chair, and proceeded to tie his hands behind 
him witha silk handkerchief, and his feet together, in the same 
manner. All this was done with so much despatch, and with 
such an air of determination on my part, that he seemed not to 
have the time necessary to collect and array his turbulent feel- 
ings into a confirmed opposition. Had he done this, there 
is not much probability that I could have accomplished 
my object, single-handed ; for his muscular strength and eel-like 
lubricity of motion, under the direction of his inflexible obsti- 
nacy, when it was once fairly roused to effort, would, I think, 
have proved an over-match for me. 

I hoped, by tying him as | did, to make him feel that he was 
in my power, and, in addition to this, to produce, by the re- 
straint, some more quietness of nerves, and possibly a subdued 
spirit. 

a waited a sufficient time to have the effect follow, which did 
in a good degree, so far as bodily composure was concerned. 
There was evidently, also, some composure of mind ; but whether 
it was accompanied with any compunctions of conscience and 
a willingness to yield the obedience of the heart, or was only the 
calm to forebode a new storm, I was at a loss to determine. 

I stood before him, and secured his fixed and steady attention. 
With all the mild ya firm expression of countenance that | 
could assume, exhibiting, what I really felt, a deep sorrow for 
his misconduct and a parental longing of soul, to convince him 
of it, and make him sensible of his guilt, I began to tell him, by 
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6 Appeals to his Consctentiousness. 


signs and gestures which he perfectly understood, what I con- 
ceived his offence to be. 

He had been long enough with us, to have learned something 
of God and of our accountability to him; of the object of the 
Christian Sabbath; and of the nature and design of public wor- 
ship. He had behaved improperly at church before, and often 
been admonished on the subject. He knew why he had been 
removed to the pew in which | sat, and that he was, thus, un- 
der peculiar obligations to notice my directions and to yield to 
them. 

I set all these things in order before him, clearly, affection- 
ately, and impressively. During the whole of the admonition, 
he kept his eye on me witha steady, unwavering gaze, while 
the muscles of his countenance gave no disclosure, as yet, of the 
internal workings of his soul. He had an eye and a counte- 
nance capable of the strongest expression of purpose and emo- 
tion. — 1 made a short pause, and asked him what he thought 
of his conduct in the church. He gave no reply. I repeated 
the inquiry, again and again ; and there he sat, like a little statue, 
literally mute, so that not a Lreath, or motion of any kind, escap- 
ed him. 

‘Do you think you did right, to behave as you did ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said he, — ‘ yes, yes, yes ;’ — moving his head affirm- 
atively, with a look that showed his whole soul felt the force of 
the declaration. 

Thinking it barely possible that he might not have understood 
me, L repeated the inquiry in a different form. 

‘ Was it not wrong for you to behave as you did, at charch ?’ 

‘No, no, no;’ was the immediate’ and prompt reply, with 

emphasis. 

* Will you be guilty of such conduct again ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, yes ;’ with an expression of countenance that indi- 
cated the fixed purpose of his soul. 

What was to be the issue of this contest I knew not, or what 
expedient I,should resort to, in the hopes of inducing a better 
state of feeling. 1 felt it to be a duty to let him see that such 
conduct could not escape with impunity. 1 demanded his at- 
tention, and he gave it immediately, with the same settled and 
stern look of composure that he had exhibited before. 

‘You are a very bad boy, and I must punish you in some way 
severely. I am thinking seriously of keeping you confined in 
this room, perhaps for several days, and givingyou nothing but 
bread and water, Do you not think it would be just what you 
deserve ?” 

‘ No, no, no.’ 
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* Would you like to be confined so ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, yes.’ 

One oiher resort occurred to me. It is that which is vouch- 
safed to us in all times of extremity. I fear we do not seck it 
with any thing like the fidelity or the frequency which we 
ought. 

‘Look at me,’ said I, ‘I am going to pray for you. You are 
a poor, wicked boy ; and if God does not have mercy on you, 
and shew you that you are a sinner, and lead you to repentance, 
and help you to do better, I do not know what will become of 
you. Iam afraid, you will keep on growing more and more 
wicked, till your Father in Heaven becomes so much displeased 
with you, that he will abandon you to your own course in sin. 
I will beseech him, for Christ’s sake, to have mercy on you. 
Look at me, while I pray for you.’ 

He seemed quite disposed to do so; and, standing directly 
before him, with my eyes closed, and my arms extended up- 
wards, I offered a short prayer in that expressive language of 
signs and gestures, which, to the deaf and dumb, is fully as sig- 
nificant, for all the purposes of devotion, as speech is to us.—I 
have often thought, that itis more so. For it is the language of 
feeling, deep and strong, and of picturesque thought. Prayer,— 
at least a great proportion of it,—is conversant with those spiri- 
tual objects, which can be presented to the mind only by the aid 
of sensible analogies and symbols. ‘To be sincere and fervent, 
it must flow from the heart, and mingle with the contemplation 
of such objects its purest and most hallowed emotions. 

The petitions offered at this time, I have already stated, in 
substance, in the remarks which I made to the boy when | in- 
vited his attention. 

I trembled to open my eyes, and ascertain the result ; for if he 
would not be moved now, what could [hope for ? Imagine, then, 
my astonishment and delight, to see tears trickling down a soft- 
ened and subdued face, the expression of which clearly showed, 
that the fountains of feeling within were broken up, and that I 
might now use a moral inflwence with the prospect of success. 

I released him from his bonds. He acknowledged that he 
had done wrong. I went into a renewed course of admonition, 
which he received, apparently, with a docile and contrite tem- 
per. He promised entire amendment, in the particular in 
which he had offended. He hoped God would forgive him, 
and enable him to do better in future. 

My end was attained ; and if my recollection is correct, his 
conduct, at church, was not afterwards deserving of censure: 

Another instance occurs to me, illustrating with equal force, 

















8 Another Obstinate Pupil. 


the efficacy of a religious influence on the deaf and dumb, and, 
indeed, on all other subjects of discipline, especially in families 
and schools, — as the principles of human nature, and the ave- 
nues to the heart, are the.'same in all. 

After the pupils were removed to the commodious edifice which 
they now occupy, about half a mile west from the centre of the 
city of Hartford, a young man, twentytwo or twentythree years 
of age, gave way to an ungovernable temper, and was guilty 
of very great misconduct, one evening, in the boys’ sitting-room. 

As a part of his punishment, he was required, the next morn- 
ing, to stand up, in his place, in the chapel, when the pupils 
assembled for prayer, and receive a public reprimand. To ex- 
plain the nature of this reprimand, and the mode of giving it, it 
is necessary to state, that it was a constant custom, at morning 
and evening devotions, to select a very short portion of Scrip- 
ture, usually only a single verse, and, at the commencement of 
the exercises, explain it in the presence of the pupils, (being 
written on a large slate in full view of them all,) and accompany 
that explanation with some practical reflections and application. 
Not unfrequently, if there happened to be any thing going on 
wrong among the pupils, an appropriate text was selected, and 
thus the will and authority of God himself brought to bear upon 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. In some instances, the 
offences of individuals were thus alluded to, and names occa- 
sionally mentioned, if such a course was thought to be merited 
by the nature or aggravation of the offence. ‘The effect often 
produced by this, shewed that God did, indeed, honor his own 
Word. ‘This, of course, was all done in the language of signs. 

The text selected the morning that the young man was to re- 
ceive his reprimand, was the following: — ‘He that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ 

After explaining its import, some general remarks, appli- 
cable to all present, were made. The young man was then 
directed to rise, while a particular application was addressed to 
himself. 

He was reminded of his offence the preceding evening. Its 
inexcusableness and aggravation were described, and its char- 
acter of bold opposition to the government and wholesome reg- 
ulations of the Institution. But, there was a strong endeavor to 
shew him that the burden of his offence consisted in its being 
committed against God, who, he well knew, commanded him 
to have very different feelings from what he had exhibited, and 
to conduct in an entirely different manner. The peculiar ap- 
propriateness of the text to his case, was attempted to be shewn. 
He had come to the Asylum, very ignorant of a Supreme Being, 

















Method of Subduing him. 9 


and of his duty. His mind had been gradually enlightened by 
instruction in moral and religious truth. He had been brought 
to know how to do good, — in what way to demean himself as 
he ought, — and now he had disregarded this instruction, de- 
rived by his teachers from the Word of God. He had done 
very wrong, knowingly and wilfully, and was, therefore, in 
this, as well as in other respects, a sinner in the sight of that 
Being who ever notices our conduct, and of all of which we must, 
one day, render to him a strict account. 

He was strongly and affectionately urged to confess his guilt 
to God, to implore his forgiveness, to repent of it, to go to Christ 
as his only Saviour from sin and its consequences, and to pray 
for the influences of the Holy Spirit, that he might be led to do 
this, and be kept from similar transgressions in future 

The displeasure of God against him, and the vast importance 
of obtaining a restoration to Ais favor, rather than the disrespect 
shown to the officers of the Institution, or the incurring of their 
disapprobation, were the topics made prominent in the reproof 
and admonition ; — after receiving which, he was dismissed, in 
company with the other pupils. 

This was, it will be recollected, inthe morning. In the even- 
ing of the same day, he came, of his own accord, to the house 
which | occupied, contiguous to the Asylum, and asked if he 
could have the opportunity of conversing with me. ‘ Certainly,’ 
was my reply. I invited him to enter, and we sat down by the 
fire together. His first remark was: ‘ The text which you ap- 
plied to me this morning, has been turning round and round in 
my head.ever since. It has stuck tight there. I have tried to 
pluck it out and throw it away, But I could not. i have been 
thinking about it all the time. It has troubled me much.’ 

This acknowledgment, made with deep feeling, and in the 
most expressive sign-language, opened the way for a very free 
and friendly conversation of some length, consisting, on his part, 
of acknowledgments of various other acts of transgression against 
the laws of God, and the rules of the Institution, with expres- 
sions of deep regret for them, and hopes that he should be en- 
abled to do better in future,—and, on my part, of parental admo- 
nition and advice. 

Before leaving me, he expressed a strong wish to come before 
the pupils, the next morning, at prayers; to confess his fault in 
the particular instance of misconduct for which he had been re- 
proved ; to ask forgiveness; and to promise future amend- 
ment. 

I told him, that if he did this, it must be entirely voluntary, on 
his part. No such thing could be required of him by the Gov- 









































10 Moral Reflections. 


ernment of the Institution, as he had already received the pun- 
ishment allotted to his offence; and that, while we should be 
glad to witness this manifestation of his penitence, it must be 
distinctly understood both by the pupils and himself, that it was 
entirely the result of his own unconstrained wishes. 

He renewed the request, and retired. ‘The next morning, 
he came out from his seat, in the presence of the teachers and 
the pupils, taking a conspicuous position, and, in a very becom- 
ing, ingenuous, and manly way, made his confession and pro- 
mises of future good conduct. It was an unexpected and 
affecting scene. ‘The reasons of his thus appearing before us 
all, were explained. A deep impression was made by this vol- 
untary acknowledgment on the part of one known to have 
offended greatly, of a mature age, and of a strongly marked 
character, on the rest of the pupils, — an impression for good, 
not soon to be obliterated. 1 ought to add, he was particularly 
noticed in the prayer, that God would aid him in carrying his 
good resolutions into effect. 

That the moral effect on himself was of the most salutary 
kind, may be inferred from the fact, that, from that time, his 
conduct was, in general, strictly correct ; conforming to all the 
regulations of the Institution ; conscientious and orderly ; and 
causing no trouble, as it had formerly often done, to those who 
had the charge of his instruction and government. 


A simple and short prayer, in the one case, and a tert of 
Scripture, in the other, (accompanied with prayer also,) — ac- 
complished, under the divine blessing, these moral changes. 
The subjects of them were both possessed of great, natural force 
of character, and of strong passions and obstinacy of will. 

I have seen other results of a similar kind, among the deaf 
and dumb, and also among children who are in possession of 
all their faculties; which has long convinced me, that, both in 
the family and in the school, — prayer, with the Word of God, 
applied to the conduct in an appropriate, kind, and solemn man- 
ner, —is the great secret of effectual discipline and govern- 
ment. 

Let parents and teachers put themselves, and their own dig- 
nity and authority, in a far less prominent attitude than is often 
the case. Let them so speak and act as to lead those under 
their care, to regard them as God’s vicegerents, commissioned 
and required by him to enforce his commands, and to see that 
his authority is respected and obeyed. 

Let the Bible be referred to, as the Universal Statute Book ; 
the great Director and Arbiter of what is right and wrong in all 











Education in the Family. 11 


our conduct ; the Voice of God, which we are bound to hear, 
encouraged by its promises, and awed by its threatenings, in the 
resistance of every temptation, the endurance of every trial, and 
the discharge of every duty. 

Let his Holy Spirit be sought, with earnest and devout sup- 
plication, for both parent and child, teacher and pupil ; to en- 
lighten, purify, succor and bless ; to keep from all evil, and to 
strengthen in all good. Thus the reason, the conscience, the 
heart, the will, of our children and youth will be reached, and 
touched, as if by the finger of God. He will honor and prosper 
our efforts, if we thus seck his aid, and use the instruments 
which he has appointed. 

Come happy time! when individual and public opinion shall 
so regard this momentous subject in its true light, that the Bible 
shall be the Great Moral Guide and Helper in the discipline 
of all our families and schools; Prayer, perpetually invoke 
the blessing of God upon its use ; and ‘he Holy Spirit, be shed 
down to crown the whole with its divinely efficacious influence ! 

Then, the country and the church will be safe ; because their . 
foundations will rest on the Rock of Ages. 

Then, the patriot and the Christian may look around with 
humble exultation, on our free institutions, — hoping that they 
may become the lights of the world,—and saying to them, 
with prophetic truth, ‘ Be ye perpetual.’ 





SOWING THE SEEDS OF CHARACTER, No. I. 


Ir was just six o’clock, the twentieth of November; the 
weather was mild, like summer ; the stars shone ; and though 
day was approaching in the east, not a sound was yet heard, 
except the shrill voice of chanticleer, the ticking’ of the time- 
piece on the wall, and a little snoring in one of the apartments, 
when my friend Honestus awaked his little daughters Sarah and 
Jane, and his son Samuel; and while his companion was mak- 
ing ready a simple and frugal breakfast, assisted them in adjust- 
ing their dress and preparing to go and partake of it. 

And now, reader, what think you was their conversation, while 
they were putting on their clothes? Was it about their break- 
fast — what they should have, &c.? Was it about some other 
object of only secondary importance, instead of giving the fresh 
thoughts of the morning to subjects of the first magnitude? 











































12 A Father’s Method of Instruction. 


Or was it on topics elicited by the occasion, and calculated to 
promote their mental and moral improvement ?—I will give you 
a specimen of it, and after a few remarks, leave you to make 
your own reflections. 

‘Is it morning, father?’ said Sarah, rubbing her eyes, not 
yet more than half open, ‘I should not think it was morning 
yet.” ‘Yes, it is morning;’ said Honestus. ‘It is now the 
morning twilight.’ ‘ Twilight?’ said the little girls, both as it 
were, with one voice ; ‘twilight, father? What is twilight? 
I never heard of twilight before.’ ‘Twilight,’ said the father, 
is the time between the darkness of night and the bright shin- 
ing of the sun, when it is partly light and partly dark. In the 
morning, before the sun appears, it is morning twilight; in the 
evening, after the sun sets, and it begins to grow dark, we call it 
evening twilight. It is now morning twilight. 

‘Children should rise as soon as the morning twilight comes, 
and as soon as they can see to assist one another in putting on 
their clothes. What animals—what beasts and birds I mean— 
are now slumbering and snoring, while the light is advancing 
and the sun is almost ready to appear in the east? Do you, 
any of you know?’ The children did not answer. ‘The hog,’ 
he continued, ‘and the woodchuck, and the bear, and a few 
other animals, and a great many men and women and children 
sleep late in the morning, and seldom or never see the morning 
twilight ; but the robins and other birds, and the hens and the 
animals which are not stupid and lazy, are up early. Now, 
which do you prefer to be like; the lazy, stupid creatures that 
lie snoring all the morning, or the lively, intelligent ones, that 
get up as soon as the twilight comes on, and perhaps, like the 
robin, sing their songs to the great Creator ?’ 

The children all liked the robin and the morning twilight; 
and resolved to be up every morning, in future, in good season. 
It is to be hoped they wil keep their resolution. Should they 
do so, and should they, while getting up and dressing them- 
selves acquire a correct idea of only one word a day for thirt 
years to come, which shall be as important as the word twi- 
light, what an extensive vocabulary will they possess at the 
end of that period; to say nothing of physical advantages and 
moral lessons ! 

Now is there a parent in the wide world who cannot give his 
children this sort of instruction and education? Is there a 
father or a mother who is not qualified for the task? Is there 
one who has not time? If it required set hours and set lessons, 
indolence or avarice might put in an apology. But no such 
thing. The father can converse with and instruct his children 
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while they are getting up and while they are going to bed ; while 
sitting with them and while walking with them ; at meals and 
at all other interviews. The mother can do it while she is at 
her labors, at the broom, the distaff, the wash tub, or the bread 
tray. No person in the wide world has so fine a chance to 
instruct children, especially girls, in such a way as will cause 
the instruction to sink deep, as the mother at her sink, or wash 
tub, or bread tray, or oven. But if this is the place for intel- 
lectual instruction, how much more for moral inculcation ana 
discipline. Oh, there is not on the face of the whole earth 
another educator so efficient as the fond, intelligent, persevering 
mother. 

Some may smile at this, and say that children will never, in 
this way, acquire the habits of close attention, patient investiga- 
tion and laborious study—habits which it is a prominent part of 
a thorough education to acquire. We deny the assertion. 
Though often made, it cannot be sustained. This parental edu- 
cation, of which I have been speaking, is the very preparation 
which is required as a preliminary to those necessary habits. It 
gives the love of study—a love which, as things now are, is ex- 
ceedingly rare; and for want or which it is that the world 
is deluged with dull task work, superficial scholarship, and learn- 
ed individuals without minds or souls. 

Some will say, too, that if we are constantly talking with 
children in a way calculated to instruct them, we shall finally 
disgust them with every thing of the kind, and defeat our 
object. This, however, is not at all necessary. Our con- 
versation, need not, of course, always turn on the meaning of 
words, or the importance of early nsing. A thousand forms 
and topics of conversation will instruct, or at least improve and 
elevate. The very plays of children are among the more inter- 
esting and important means of improving, not their health only, 
but their minds and hearts. I am sorry that so many parents, 
and even not a few teachers, seem disposed to stand aloof from 
the recreations of their children. 

But the time! parents cannot find time to be always with 
their children—this will be, as it ever has been, the cry. Yes; 
and it always will be so, till parents begin to understand what 
education is, and that it is the principal business of domestic 
life. 

I do not say, however, that the father—no, nor the mother— 
should be always in the company of the child; on the contrary, 
I believe it better that he should be sometimes left to himself. 
But I do say, with confidence, that be the other instructers and 
educators of a child ever so numerous, the mother aided by the 
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14 ‘Teaching Definitions. 


father and the rest of the family, should be the principal. They 
should be so, because they are most nearly concerned in their 
welfare, because they love them most, and because their lessons 
will be deepest and most permanent. 

The only solid objection to the views I have advanced is the 
want of time. But this, as we have seen, is not so very weighty, 
after all. When God commanded the Israelites to teach their 
offspring in the house, by the way side, at lying down and at 
rising up, think you he would have accepted as an excuse for 
neglect that they had no time? My friend Honestus, had he 
been of their number, would have found time; and his wife 
would have found more time than he. She does not contrive to 
render her household concerns so numerous and complicated 
that they consumz her whole time and strength. Her arrange- 
ments are so simplified, that though she has a large family, she 
can not only give her children a great deal of useful informa- 
tion and a great many moral lessons while leisurely going on 
with her very labors, but she can also redeem, from her daily 
employments, half her waking hours for the noble and still more 
appropriate work of sitting, walking, reading, conversing and 
playing with them. And this every mother might do as well as 
the wife of Honestus, did she understand the importance and 
necessity of so doing, and were she more anxious to educate her 
children usefully than fashionably. 

Honestus and his companion had one more habit which is 
exceedingly valuable, in the education of our children. The 
lessons, physical, intellectual or moral, which he inculeated by 
precept were sustained by example ; and what was begun in pre- 
cept with the child, was extended or perfected elsewhere. 

Thus, in the case to which I have just alluded, of a fine No- 
vember morning, a sequel to the lesson which had been incul- 
cated at rising was introduced at the breakfast table. By some 
means or other—I do not now recollect how—the word, gabar- 
dine, was introduced. | happened to be present, but, though 
I was brought up with a dictionary before me, in which the first 
word under the letter G was gabardine, which, from early as- 
sociation, I most distinctly recollected as soon as the word was 
mentioned, I could not, for the life of me, attach any meaning 
to it; and there was not more than one or two at the table who 
could. 

But, as I said before, the word was introduced, and we were 
resolved to become acquainted with it. So Honestus took his 
dictionary—which, by the way, he keeps always at hand—and 
though he was himself acquainted with the definition of the 
word, sought it out, and read it to the rest. It is a coarse 
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loose frock or upper garment; and a good substantial old Eng- 
lish word it is. 

To say nothing, however, of the value of the word itself, the 
course Honestus took secured several important advantages. 

1. It proved to his children that he was in earnest, in his 
efforts to have them to acquire language, since it was a study 
which he was himself daily pursuing. Children are imitative 
creatures. How often have | seen very young children, imitate 
in their plays, the employments of those around them, especially 
of those whom they love! How often, did I say? Left to 
themselves, they almost always do this. The little girl wants 
her doll—her babe, rather—her chairs, her table, her side board, 
her tea cups, her mirror, &c.; or perhaps, she receives com- 
pany, or teaches school: and the little boy apes the employ- 
ments of his father and others with nearly the same exactness. 
But surely I need not repeat what every one knows. And yet, 
where is the parent to be found, once in a hundred times, who 
makes the proper inference, and governs himself accordingly ? 
Where are the father and mother who pursue the same course 
of conduct, in every thing, especially in morals, at table nd 
elsewhere in the family, which they require their children to 
pursue? Where is the parent—Honestus and a few like him 
excepted—who, in order to have a son fond of chemistry or 
geology, or language, first makes it one of the subjects of fami- 
liar conversation and experiment in the family ? 

2. The practice of consulting a dictionary, and finding the 
correct definition of all words which we do not fully understand, 
is one of the very best means which can possibly be devised for 
enriching and extending a person’s vocabulary ; and the sooner 
children and other people are brought into it the better. I 
have known one man whose intelligence was quite above medi- 
ocrity for the region where he lived, who owed it entirely or 
almost entirely to this habit. 

3. It leads to the habit of general observation. Nature, 
around us—the world—is a great dictionary, full of words of 
the most interesting and important meaning; and yet how few 
of us ever consult it? We may, indeed, and often do know 
that such or such a word stands in such or such a piace, as I 
knew gabardine did ; but we might as well be ignorant on the 
subject, as to any practical purpose. We have eyes, but see 
not, and ears, but we hear not ; neither do we understand what 
is going on before us. 

Let me say again, I would not force the conversation of tbe 
family at table and elsewhere, upon important topics, till they be- 
come tired of it, or feel constraint; neither would T inculcate 














































16 Inprisoning Birds in Cages. 


the idea, by precept or example, that I regarded all study as 
only mere play. And yet until the taste for study has been 
formed and encouraged in this manner, and under these circum- 
stances, and until it is kept alive and increased by more or less 
of parental co-operation, those teachers labor almost in vain 
who attempt to make good scholars of our children. So strong 
indeed is the love of knowledge and inquiry implanted in the 
human mind, that a scholar may be formed here and there in 
spite of bad circumstances ; but the mass will continue to be 
parrots or dolts; and ignorant and stupid parents will per- 
haps continue to wonder why so few of their children are good 


scholars. 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF CRUELTY. 


We are told, in some of the newspapers, that a humane 
prince of one of the smaller German States, has lately im- 
posed a tax of five dollars on every bird found imprisoned in a 
cage, within his territories. 

We are glad to have it in our power to record, in our jour- 
nal, a fact of this kind; nor does it give us the less pleasure 
because it transpired on the eastern continent. May it be fol- 
lowed, in its spirit, by many a prince in both hemispheres ; 
especially by those minor princes, as they are commonly re- 
garded, who sign the decrees, and pass the sentences of the 
family and the school ; and whose individual labors have more 
influence, with here and there an exception, to curse and bless 
mankind, than those who are only the nominal monarchs of 
their millions or their tens of millions. ‘ 

We have been pained a hundred times, to see families of 
children trained up with the sad example of bird cages before 
their eyes, by parents who, at any moment of their lives, would 
shudder at the thought of blunting the moral feelings, or ren- 
dering callous the sensibilities of a single human being ; and, 
above all, of those whose lives and whose happiness, present 
and future, are dearer to them than their own. 

For it is not the individual always — no, nor yet often — of 
coarser feelings and grosser sensibilities, who accustoms his 
rising charge to the scenes to which we have alluded. On the 
contrary, it is generally the persons whose sentiments are, in the 
main, correct ; and whose principles and, indeed, whose whole 
nature are, for the most part, refined and elevated. 
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But whence arises this mistake ? Does it not originate in want 
of thought ? Has the parent, of this description, ever reflected at 
all on the subject? Does he know any thing of the manner in 
which juvenile character is formed? Does he understand clearly 
that he is to be the arbiter, not of the fortune only, but of the 
fate of his household ? | 

Had we not so often witnessed the sensibility of most parents 
in regard to some of the wants and woes around them, and their 
utter insensibility in regard to others, it might be difficult for 
us to believe that, of which we have now the fullest assurance. 
We could as soon be induced to put bitter for sweet or sweet for 
bitter ; and with nearly as little difficulty, be led to confound 
light and darkness. 

There must be something so incompatible in the idea of a 
virtuous, refined and sensible family, whose social hours present 
scenes — if such can any where be found — which, more than 
any thing else below the sun, give an antepast of high heaven, 
with bird cages and their suffering inmates scattered over their 
otherwise well arranged and well ordered premises. 

Let us look at the history of these poor birds. Born toa 
milder climate, they are with the extremest difficulty sustained 
in ours, when watched with the most assiduous care. Many 
die, sooner or later, victims to the excessive or unnatural heat 
of the rooms in which they are kept; to say nothing of those 
that die from the long continued cold. Many die from the 
bad air they breathe, und the bad, half-poisoned food they eat. 
Many die for the want of the pure light of that luminary, which 
was made for the slave as well as the master.* 

But it is not the early death of these beautiful creatures alone, 
which ought to call forth our pity. The living are more to be 
commiserated than the dying. We mean by this, that the long 
sickness which they must suffer, and the unnumbered pangs 
they must in all probability endure in silence. long before nature 
gives up the struggle, should awaken, if aught had power to do 


* Dr Jerome V. C. Smith, of Boston, in a late lecture before the Boston Phy- 
siological Society, gave as a reason why the singing and other birds brought 
from foreign countries die prematurely, the fact that we inhamanly withhold 
from them the gravel which is necessary to that part of digestion which takes 

lace in the gizzard, and which, it is supposed, the gravel stones facilitate. But 
had Dr Smith forgotten that the monkey, too, and, indeed, all the quadrupeds, 
and nearly all the reptiles of tropical climes, die prematurely when brought 
here, as well as the birds ? Do they die, too, for want of gravel? The truth is, 
that though the gravel ought not to be inhumanly withheld, the early sickness 
and premature Sasclation, both of the birds and quadrupeds, is owing prin- 
cipally to the causes alluded to in the remarks which called forth this 


note. 
Q * 


































18 Moral Tendency of Menageries. 


it, nl most unreflecting ; and rouse from their stupor the most 
stupid, 

We have not yet so much as alluded to the suffering and wo 
induced by the merciless war inflicted on the unoffending tribes, 
in order to secure them ; or tothe numbers slain or wounded in 
the war ; or the moving lamentation and wo among the friends 
of the captured ; or to the loss of thousands on the voyage of 
transportation. Yet this is an item in the grand account ; an item, 
too, in the account of somebody, at the grand tribunal. We are 
aware, that where there is no law there is no transgression ; and 
that ignorance, when that ignorance is in no wise voluntary, is a 
partial apology for what would otherwise becrime. Yet who is 
he, where is he, that can plead an involuntary ignorance on the 
subject before us, in a country studded with bibles, churches 
and school houses? On somebody, we repeat it, then, an awful 
responsibility must rest. The whole weight of the guilt of 
frightening, hunting, wounding, starving, freezing, roasting, 
smothering, fettering, murdering, the myriads, not only of sing- 
ing birds, but of all other living beings, whom the folly, the ava- 
rice, the cupidity of man have tempted him to seize and convey 
from country to country, even at the hazard of his own life and 
the lives of many a fellow man — the whole weight of all this 
guilt, we say, rests somewhere. Not a particle of it is forgotten 
inthe mind of God. Not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out his notice; no, nor ever will. Not a drop of the blood of 
those over whom we were placed as lords, but not as tyrants, to 
bless but not to curse, falls to the ground, without eliciting a cry 
of vengeance that shall be heard, and must be heard before the 
Eternal Throne. 

‘I would not enter on my list of friends,’ says Cowper, ‘the 
man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ Neither would we, 
if could help it.. More than this, we would abolish, if we had 
it in our power, every form of slavery, from the slavery of the 
silver trout, or the gold or silver fish to that of the huge ele- 
phant. We would abolish it, by supplying a morbid desire to 
see something new, rather than toimprove, and to feast ourselves 
on distortion rather than pure nature, with the love of true, 
healthy pleasures, and with a hearty desire for solid improve- 
ment. .We would pull down by building something better in 
the first place. .Nor would we be over-solicitous to avoid pull- 
ing down, or at least breaking up, in this way, that is, by the 
force of public opinion, all our fashionable menageries and trav- 
elling caravans of new and curious animals. 

If this last assertion should surprise any individual, we beg 
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him to consider well what we have said, as well as what we are 
to say, presently. We are not ignorant, that by denouncing 
the exhibition of living animals, we not only set ourselves against 
public sentiment, but against the sober opinion of many en- 
lightened and good men. ‘They suppose these exhibitions im- 
prove the public taste as well as afford a never failing fund of 
information, of the choicest kind, to the student of natural his- 
tory ; which is undoubtedly true. But this is only one side of 
the subject.* We would reverse the picture. We have shown 
a part of the other side. We will look farther, at the moral ten- 
dencies of these things. 

Have we ever thought how the habitual possession of living 
beings, obviously without their freedom, and often in exile, must 
gradually tend to reconcile the infantile mind to the slavery of 
all animals below men ? And how from mere reconciliation to it, 
by a transition scarcely appreciable, we pass to entire approba- 
tion? And how, too, from the slavery of brute animals, we 
soon learn to look with indifference on the slavery of individuals 
endowed with souls, and beaming with immortality ? 

Do those who have been all their lives long accustomed to the 
varied forms of slavery we have mentioned, know how much 
they benumbed their moral sensibilities and deadened their sym- 
pathies with human sorrow and human suffering? Can they be- 
lieve, for one moment, that when they now meet those who 
deserve their commiseration or their charity—those whose minds 
or bodies cry aloud for sympathy and assistance —- they have any 
of that acuteness of feeling which they would have had in other 
circumstances? We talk of slavery, its physical and moral evils 
and consequences ; but are not many of our most worthy citi- 
zens as truly slaveholders, in spirit, as those whom they so much 
despise or pity ? 

It sometimes surprises us, when we consider what a strange 
bundle of inconsistencies the creature is, whom we call man. 
How little known to himself! How little studied! How little 
developed, even after the lapse of so many generations! He 
hates slavery, and yet hugs it to his bosom. He hates him who 
occasions it, and yet is in spirit the very same. He hates chains, 
and yet forges and applies them, not only to those around him, 
but to himself; and the more they clank, the louder he cries, 
Hurra for freedom ! 


* The stuffed skins of most birds and animals, if prepared in a suitable manner, 
may be made to answer nearly all the purposes of the youthful student. A com- 
petent Innowledge of this department of nature certainly has been obtained with- 
out the menagerie or the caravan ; and it is a maxim with us, that what man has 


done, may: may do. 
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Is it not so? Mustit not be so? Otherwise, what mean these 
moans — as sincere as they are plaintive —about oppression, 
and tyranny, and cruelty in distant regions of the earth, while 
the domestic dog, and cat, and cow, and horse — aye, and your 
dwellers in cages, too — send forth their moans now and then, 
nearer home, on account of cruel kicks, and stripes, and pound- 
ing, and starvation, and other still more intolerable tortures ? 
Beyond and above this, what mean those occasional blows, not 
only with the flat haud, but with the fist, and even with wooden 
weapons, across the tender cranium, or the scarcely less tender 
trunk of the human being? 

Were there no human inconsistency on the subject before us, 
why should we find such a want of harmony in our feelingsand 
our attachments, and in the bestowment of our tender mercies ? 
Why shoulda pet dog, aged, dirty, indolent, be taken into his 
mistress’s parlor, for fear he should be cold, or into her carriage, 
to the annoyance of several friends, lest he should be tired ; 
while the female domestic must be turned off with a scarcity of 
fuel, which endangers her health ; and must trudge her very life 
away to contribute to our comfort and that of our dear friend, 
Jowler? Nay, still worse, why should our tens and hundreds of 
dollars a year be spent on pet horses, and dogs, and monkeys, to 
the denial of our own children, whom we value as the apple of 
our eye, not merely of a full supply of bread to sustain animal 
life, but also of any supply at all, unless it be obtained by acci- 
dent or stealth, of bread to that immortal mind, which is believ- 
ed, professedly so at least, to be worth a thousand bodies ? 

We are unfriendly to any sort of oppression, or tyranny, or 
cruelty, foreign or domestic, human or brutal. We believe most 
fully, that God has instituted governments and relations, not that 
tyrants or masters may abuse their fellow men, or even their 
own children, but that they may conduce, by a few well directed 
arrangements, to the public good. We believe that the Creator 
has made man lord over the other animals; but not that he 
should hurt them, unnecessarily, any more than he would his 
children. Indeed, they are, in a sense, his adopted children ; 
or if not, he is at least their appointed guardian. He is bound 
to make no movements which will tend to injure any one of 
them, directly or indirectly ; as well as to make every move- 
ment in his power which will, directly or indirectly, promote 
their happiness. 

When these views are not only understood, but acted out 
every where in life; when the parent and teacher, on all 
cecasions and under all circumstances, come to set a consistent 
living example to all around them, not only of piety to God, but 
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of that evidence of piety, which consists in well ordered arrange- 
ments, not merely for the happiness of domestic men — if such 
there must be—but of domestic animals, and to evince a love to 
them as to brethren ; when, in one word, man becomes as strik- 
ingly a saviour, as he has hitherto been a destroyer of his race, 
and of the other races over which he is placed as overseer, then, 
indeed — perhaps not sooner — shall we find consistency, and 
mercy, and charity flourish in the earth ; and inconsistency, and 
tyranny, and oppression, and hatred, begin to hide their 
eads. 

In that happy day, instead of violently thrusting aside, in a fit of 
anger, the poor dog and cat, who have faithfully served us for years, 
or kicking them headlong from a door or elsewhere, a rod or 
more, and beating the very breath from their bodies ; or throwing 
a shovel or a pair of tongs ata domestic fowl, because it entered 
a foot within the parlor door, or in a heat of passion, knocking 
down the horse or ox, or plunging a sharp instrument into his 
side, or kicking across the room, with all the vengeance and half 
the malice of a fiend, the dearest child the Creator has given us 
— our own eyes have witnessed these or similar abuses — 
in that happy day, we say, instead of blows and bruises, we 
shall have kind words and favors ; and instead of oaths and im- 
precations, prayers. When will prayer begin to ascend before 
the Throne of Mercy in behalf of brute animals? When will 
the voice of prayer even begin to be heard in our dwellings in 
behalf of those whom we are accustomed to think no more of 
than if they were brutes? When will one juvenile mind and 
heart be formed under the hallowed influence of a truly rational 
and consistent Christian example ? 

After all, we have left unsaid much that ought to be said on 
this subject. We have scarcely alluded to the permanent in- 
fluence which the cruelty, or even the neglect of birds in our 
cages, or animals in our cribs, has upon the disposition, and tem- 
per, and affections of those who constantly witnesss it. It 
would take a volume instead of a single essay, to develop the 
subject in all its length and breadth ; and to speak, in proper 
terms, of all its enormities. 





HOW TO PREVENT YOUTHFUL CRIME. 


From ‘an address’ of some sort — we have forgotten its ob- 
ject — recently sent us from Albany, we collected the following 
remarkable statement. ‘In England, one half of the offenders 
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22 What School Teachers may do. 


against the laws of their country, are under twenty years of 

e. 
hen is this true? Are you a father, a mother, a teacher, 
and can you believe such a sentiment and not have your ears 
tingle? Is England unlike all other countries in the world? Are 
your children or pupils unlike all others ? Are they not exposed, 
without your most earnest fostering care, to make shipwreck of 
that which you hold most dear — their reputation ? What guar- 
anty hast thou, parent, that thy son, long ere he is twenty, shall 
not be an outcast, a beggar ; and what is worse still, | had al- 
most said infinitely so, a penal offender against the laws of his 
country ? 

And yet it need not be so with him. Solomon was only re- 
peating what was so obvious to the eyes of common sense, that 
it had long before his time passed into a proverb, when he said, 
Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it. 

If you wish your child to be respectable, useful and happy at 
twenty, rather than an outcast and a criminal, the way is open 
before you ; and it is a plain one. That is, it is plain if you do 
not get your eyes dazzled. Parents and teachers look at the 
glitter of this world until their eyes begin to dazzle, and they can 
no more see any thing truly plain and valuable, than they can 
aecomplish impossibilities. Nothing can interest their spoiled 
sight that is simple, or unadorned, or merely excellent. They 
will labor with all their might, it is true ; nay, more than this, they 
will make slaves of themselves to promote the temporal welfare, 
as they callit, of their children. But what dosuch parents mean 
by the temporal welfare of their children? Do they not mean 
a state in which their eyes will become dazzled, just like their 
own? Do they not mean a state in which they will be compelled 
to obey implicitly the mandates of a tyrannical fashion, which bids 
its devotees toil and think fourteen, rixteen, or eighteen hours in 
twentyfour, to supply the present and future bodily wants of 
themselves and children; and scarcely fourteen, sixteen or 
twenty minutes to supply the wants of the mind and soul ? 





DISTRICT SCHOOL MISSIONARIES, 


District school teachers in New England, are, for the most 
part, compelled to board in the families of their employers. 
During a term of four months, for example, they often reside 
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in fifteen, or twenty, or thirty families. In some, they spend 
two or three days, in others as many weeks; according to the 
whole number of their pupils, the number in each family, &c. 

This boarding in the families of a district has been sometimes 
regarded as degrading. ‘Teachers, it has been said, ought not 
to be compelled to ‘ beg their bread from door to door.” And 
it cannot be denied, that the custom has its inconveniences. 
But it also has its advantages. 

One principal advantage, afforded by this boarding in fami- 
lies, is, that it enables the teacher to act the part of a school 
missionary. The last volume of this journal contained several 
articles on the importance of missionaries of education. Now 
a finer opportunity cannot be desired by a missionary, who 
wishes to confine his operations, for a few months, to a single 
school district, than is afforded by boarding a few days with 
each of the proprietors and patrons of his school. 

This suggestion is not the offspring of mere theory. We 
have seen and known missionaries of this description; and 
we have witnessed the happy results of the labors of a sin- 
gle term, extending through a series of years afterward. We 
propose to relate a few anecdotes of a school missionary whom 
we knew ; begging our readers to keepin mind the fact, that, as 
a general rule, whatever man has done, man may do. 

The person to whom we allude, was a young man about 
twentyfour years of age, whom, for distinction’s sake, we shall 
callMr D. He had been a teacher, during the winter, for many 
years, and in many different places ; and had witnessed, with 
pain, the apathy among parents, which every where prevailed. 
He resolved to make one effort to awaken them. 

Accordingly, he took the charge of a large school, situated in 
a central part of one of our most flourishing New England 
towns, and immediately entered upon the duties of his mission. 

It may not be improper to say, that Mr D. was exceedingly 
fond of reading and study, and many other means of self-im- 
provement. Few men that we have known, seemed to feel 
mere strongly the desire of progress. All this, however, he was 
determined to forego, to accomplish his purposes. 

But what were the steps he took to awaken parents ? 

He rose early. It was customary for teachers, in that re- 
gion, to lie in bed late, to be ‘ out of the way.’ He obtained 
permission to rise as soon as he pleased, and make a fire for the 
family — for it was not usually the custom of families to keep 
more than one fire —and sit by it till the rest were up. But he 
was not long required to sit alone. The gentleman of the 
house, and sometimes the lady, would get up, and come and 



















































24 His Efforts to awaken Parents. 


sit with him. Of course, the conversation would turn upon the 
school and its concerns ; which afforded an excellent opportunity 
of suggesting improvements. 

Had this course been long continued, its novelty would probably 
have soon worn off, or perhaps settled into disgust with the whole 
subject. Mr D. seemed neither to know or think of any thing 
else but the improvement of his school. But as he seldom re- 
mained in a family more than one week, and often not more 
than three or four days, the conversation never became intolera- 
ble, and seldom uninteresting. 

Instead of ‘ carrying his dinner,’ and remaining at the school 
room during the intermission, he usually walked to his lodgings, 
whatever might be the distance. This gave him a fine oppor- 
tunity of fifteen, twenty, or thirty minutes, for further conversa- 
tion with the family on his favorite topic. — Added to this, he 
usually spent his evenings at his boarding place, conversing in 
the most familiar manner, either with the parents or the pupils. 

Such devotion to his profession was altogether new in that 
region, and could not fail of exciting attention and interest. 
On one point, it was impossible for parents to mistake, which 
was, that the teacher was in earnest. ‘This prepared them, in 
some measure, to listen to his suggestions. 

But his efforts did not end in mere ‘ talk’ with the parents and 
children. As soon as breakfast or dinner was over, he hastened 
at once to the school room. At evening, he remained there after 
the pupils were gone, as long as he could without being late at 
‘tea.’ Sometimes, too, he returned and spent his evenings 
there. If dinnet or breakfast was too late at any time—and such 
an event sometimes happened during the short days of winter— 
he took his hat,and with nothing but the simple apology that 
the hour had arrived for him to go, went tothe school room. 
This course, in one or two instances, gave a slight offence ; but 
was not usually misinterpreted. He believed the neglect of 
punctuality, on the part of a teacher, to be a far greater evil 
than the loss ofa single meal. No family permitted him to go 
to school without his accustomed meal but once. 

One of his earliest efforts was to awaken in the minds of the 
parents of his pupils, the belief that the district school was worth 
something ; that it was not merely a necessary evil, but, as a 
substitute for the family circle, a great and positive good. Next, 
he endeavored to convince them of the vast importance of a 
steady attendance, on the part of the pupils, and of an exact 
punctuality to the hours of opening the school. Then the sub- 
ject of the school room and its furniture — the benches, desks, 
stove, books, sc. — would gradually come up. 
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His greatest success was with mothers. Ue was not long 
in convincing them of the evil of having little girls sit five or 
six hours a day on hard benches without backs ; and of inducing 
the committee, through their influence, to build new benches, 
of an appropriate form and character. 

But success, in no stinted measure, attended his efforts in 
every direction. Not only were the benches and desks improv- 
ed, but the children were sent to school early and regularly. A 
few drops of rain, or a little mud, or the arrival of some friend 
of the family, or a little headache, did not often serve as an 
apology for remaining at home a day or two. ‘The pupils came 
cheerfully, too ; not like the ox to the slaughter. 

The new master and his new measures became, at length, a 
topic of frequent and interesting conversation ; not only among 
mothers, but among all. Some, of course, were opposed to 
every innovation. But mind had been touched, and inquiry 
elicited ; and the ‘march’ had now become onward. Formerly, 
it was only on exhibition days, or some other equally remarkable 
occasions, that the parents visited the school, or appeared to take 
any considerable interest in its progress. Now it was not un- 
co:nmon to find half a dozen or a dozen visitors at the school 
room, during a single afternoon. Not that the exercises them- 
selves were much better than formerly, but the people were 
awaking from a long slumber over the whole subject. 

There was, it has already been admitted, a great difference 
of opinion about the new doctrines and measures, and with 
some persons Mr D. spent his mornings, and noons, and even- 
ings, almost in vain. ‘They cared far more about the character 
of their meals — whether they should have roast turkey for din- 
ner and oysters for supper — than about the school. ‘Ihey cared 
more, far more, about the wants of their own and _ their 
childrens’ perishable bodies, than those of their imperishable 
souls. 

Mr D., however, persevered in his missionary labors, and, by 
the majority, was sustained. ‘Three successive tours did he 
make, in the course of two years, from house to house, through 
every part of the district, reasoning with the people — per- 
suading, urging and entreating them — sometimes with suc- 
cess, sometimes to no purpose but to confirm them in their 
errors and prejudices. We will not say that he was always cor- 
rect in his opinions, or judicious in his efforts and measures. 
He was evidently too anxious for speedy results — unwilling to 
wait the slow progress of gradual and salutary changes. Yet in 
despite of errors and mistakes, he evidently possessed the 
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spirit of a missionary ; and were every district school teacher to 
possess at once the same spirit, and labor with the same zeal and 
perseverance, it would effect a greater revolution than the world 
has ever yet seen. 

But Mr D. was not left to labor wholly alone. ‘There were 
other teachers in the same region, who caught his spirit, and be- 
gan to exhibit it. One of these disciples became even more 
distinguished in his zeal for improvement than the master, 
There were none, however, who went farther, in unremitting 
attempts to stir up the minds of the parents in their respective 
districts than Mr D. 

There were nine school districts in the town. So great was 
the excitement on the subject of common school improvement, 
that teachers’ wages were, in a few years, considerably raised, 
and in some instances nearly doubled. ‘The old school houses 
began to undergo repairs, and new ones to be built. New and 
improved books were also introduced into the classes, and in a few 
instances, new subjects of study. The school visitors began to 
perform their duty more faithfully than before, and to receive a 
moderate compensation from the public for their services. And 
though nearly fifteen years have passed away since Mr D. was 
laboring, in season and out of season— a missionary of educa- 
tion among them — the happy consequences of his labors are 
not yet forgotten. His name is even sometimes mentioned with 
respect and with affection ; and the memory of his patience, and 
diligence, and faith, and hope, inscribed, not in brass or marble, 
but on the warm heart and never dying soul. 

District school teacher, whoever you are, and wherever your 
lot is cast, remember you have a sphere of labor, for which many 
a herald of the everlasting gospel, did he understand the impor- 
tance of your avocation asa means of elevating mankind, might 
sigh in vain. When you enter the humblest family, remember 
you have something to do—somebody to interest, awaken, 
excite, direct. Remember, that though compelled to beg your 
bread from door to door, you may be among the most active of 
missionaries, you shall be blessed in your deeds, and ‘ shall in 
no wise lose’ any part of ‘ your reward,’ present or future. 





School at Newburgh. 


INSTRUCTION BY PHYSICIANS. 


On looking over a late ‘ New York Observer,’ we noticed 
the following advertisement of an establishment for the educa- 
tion of boys, at Newburgh, on the Hudson ; under the care of 
Dr H. P. Benham. 

‘The method here is somewhat peculiar. It receives the 
pupil into the family, allows him as much as possible the benefit 
of parental affection, instruction, and advice ; and the proprie- 
tor, instead of being himself the teacher, selects one from the 
various schools in the village, suited to the age and wants of his 
pupils, and then himself, is in the habit daily of reviewing, il- 
lustrating, and explaining the lessons in an easy and familiar 
way, which gives thein the benefit of two instructers, multiply- 
ing and varying the illustration, and sealing with more certainty 
on the mind the truths to be taught. 

‘The government in the family is entirely parental and ad- 
monitory ; and although it is believed the best arrangements are 
made for labor and study, yet no pains have been spared to fit 
equally well for amusement. Attached to the premises are two 
play grounds, in which almost every source of recreation is 
placed, and in one of them is an artificial pond for sailing boats 
and other water amusements.’ 

By this method, two or three important points seemed to be 
secured. 1. The pupils, as the adversetiment itself justly ob- 
serves, have the benefit of two instructers. 2. They have the 
rare privilege of being under the co-operative influence of house 
and school. 3. ‘They have the instructions of a medical gentle- 
man. ‘This last circumstance, if the medical man possesses 
every other important qualification of a teacher, is of very great 
value. 

Perhaps there is no profession, the study and practice of 
which so fits men for the educationof the young, as that of med- 
icine. The reader will observe, that we say the education, and 
not the instriction of the young. For the mere purposes of 
instruction — the communication of knowledge — we doubt not 
that theology and, perhaps, the pursuit of several other profes- 
sions may have a tendency equally favorable. But there is no 
man in society, other things being equal, who sees so deeply 
into the human character — and the juvenile character among the 
rest — and who knows so well the connection and dependence of 
mind and body, and how to manage both in the best manner, 
as the physician. 
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In proof of this statement, if proof were necessary, we might 
mention a number of medical men who have left their profession 
to become teachers. We confess the number of those who 
have done this is somewhat limited, in this country. Many 
young men who have studied medicine, have become encum- 
bered with debt, and have embarked in business partly to free 
themselves. Meanwhile, if they have not become heads of 
families, they have usually become established in their profes- 
sion, and find it difficult to leave it, especially for the compara- 
tively small remuneration which school teaching usually affords. 
And, as for those who do not succeed, they are commonly 
among the last to resort to the humble and laborious and 
thankless occupation of a pedagogue, as the means of obtaining 
a livelihood. 

Still we have known physicians — sometimes from mere phi- 
lanthropy, sometimes from a mixture of various motives — quit 
their profession, and become teachers for life. And wherever 
we have known such instances, we have found them eminent. 

No man, perhaps, stood higher in his profession than the late 
Dr Keagy of Philadelphia. Yet he was bred to medicine, and 
was once a successful and highly respectable practitioner. We 
know one or two instances of the same kind in Connecticut ; 
one in Vermont; and another in ourown Commonwealth. As 
the latter are still living, we forbear to mention their names, or 
their particular places of residence. 

Of this same description of character, as we suppose, is Dr 
Benham, the notice of whose school at Newburgh, led to these 
remarks. All we know of him, however, is from the notice ; 
which certainly speaks well. We see in it strong evidence that 
the health of the pupils is not wholly overlooked, as is too fre- 
quently the case in our schools ; and we may entertain the hope, 
that the teacher makes it a point, not only to preserve health, 
but to increase it. We hope it is as much his object to make 
bodily health for his pupils, as tomake mind, manners, or morals, 
We may as certainly lay up health for the future, as any thing 
else which is important and valuable. 

If we see any thing to disapprove in the arrangement of 
the school alluded to, at Newburgh, it is what we regard as the 
fault of the day, rather than that of any particular school. We 
allude to the separation of the sexes. In large public schools, 
like of those of Boston, containing sometimes five or six hundred 
pupils, we know there are serious difficulties in the way of teach- 
ing the two sexes in the same building. But, as our readers are 
aware, we regard such large schools as in themselves an evil ; 
and we should submit to the separation spoken of, only as a choice 
of evils. 
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The family we regard as the model school, embracing in its 
general constitution pupils of both sexes ; and in such establish- 
ments as those of Dr Benham, we are extremely sorry this ar- 
rangement is not complied with. We wish to see daughters as 
well as sons, under his tuition; not, however, without the aid 
of a female assistant — an indispensable requisite, in our view, 
for all elementary schools of every size and grade. We would 
no more separate the sexes, if we could help it, than we would 
separate the members of a young family. 

One word more as to the plan of Dr Benham. If he is suc- 
cessful in the selection of a good school for his pupils, several 
hours of the day, where good instruction and example are afford- 
ed ; and if the work of education, in all its departments, is con- 
ducted as it should be, at home, the rest of the time, we cannot 
help regarding the plan as not merely novel, but valuable. 

Be this as it may, however, we hope one thing — and it is 
this hope which, more than any thing else, has stimulated us to 
write this article — that the example of Dr Benham, with the 
other instances of the kind we have briefly mentioned, and the 
remarks we have ventured in the connection, may be the means 
of rousing other medical men to make similar sacrifices. No 
sacrifices are more needed at the present crisis; nor would any 
be more acceptable to a community like ours, where thousands 
and tens of thousands of the young are starving for just that 
bread of mental and moral life which, under God, holy, self- 
denying, self-sacrificing physicians, are particularly fitted to 
impart. 





ELEVATING COMMON SCHOULS. 


We have again and again urged upon our readers — friends 
of common education as they profess to be, and as no doubt 
many of them are —the claims of our common and public 
schools. But we have not yet done. So long as we have 
strength to wield a pen, even in the feeblest manner, so long as 
our own tongue continues at all under our command, and so 
long as our heart continues to beat, we must be permitted — 
things remaining as they now are—to plead the importance of 
these invaluable institutions. 

Our attention, just at the present moment, has been called to 
this subject, by seeing in the Boston Recorder of the 24th ot 
November last, a circular prepared by a Committee of the Ply- 
mouth County Association for the Improvement of Common 
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Schools, signed by Charles Brooks, as Chairman, and addressed 
to the inhabitants of the county. ‘The duties and doctrines it 
inculcates are such, in general, as we rejoice to see set forth. 
They are such as we have long been, to the best of our abili- 
ties, pressing upon our fellow citizens. 

The circular urges, in the first place, ‘ the importance of a 
new and united interest in the common schools of our country.’ 
It pourtrays, with a master hand, the importance of our com- 
mon, or ‘town schools,’ as it calls them. it complains of too 
long vacations; of defective school books; of the cupidity of 
parents, and their consequent stupidity on the subject of ele- 
mentary education ; of the low and often unworthy motives of 
teachers, and of the universal neglect — not to say hatred of the 
sight of — teachers and school houses. [t recommends improv- 
ed school houses, improved school districts, seminaries for 
teachers, school lectures, and a more elevated standard of in- 
struction. It recommends to parents, in all the arrangements, 
with reference to their children, to keep the present and future 
good of the child, rather than their own personal convenience 
or pecuniary advantage uppermost; and to sacrifice almost 
every thing for the physical, intellectual and moral welfare of 
their children. ‘This is a chord we are glad to see touched, and 
we hope it will produce an effect. It would do so, if the love 
of property — or of pleasure, rather, under the cover of pro- 
perty — had not frozen up, every where, the parental bosom. It 
would do so, if people read their bibles with as much anxiety to 
know how to educate their children for God and their country, 
as they now do for many other purposes of secondary impor- 
tance. It would do so, if they considered, for one moment, the 
import of the plain statement of an apostle, that ‘the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the chil- 
dren ;’ and if they were as careful to lay up, for them, treasures 
of immortal mind and heart, as they now are to lay up gold and 
silver and houses and lands, or to deck and pamper their bodies. 

We can scarcely be cool on this subject — we ought scarcely 
to be — so long as we see parents overlook common schools, and 
shelter themselves in so doing, under the most miserable sub- 
terfuges and the most wretched apologies; the sum and sub- 
stance of which, after all, are little more than that they them- 
selves love money and ease and pleasure, come what may of 
the future and eternal destinies of the children whom God has 
given them. Away with such things — we must say it. Away, 
especially, with the lazy, hollow-hearted excuse of those who 
ought to have more common sense if not more common philan- 
thropy than they manifest, and who tell us, gravely, that the 
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common schools have become so low that they cannot and will 
not place their children in them, so long as God gives them the 
means of affording them instruction in schools where their 
morals will be less endangered. 

These parents know or ought to know — we will not be fas- 
tidiously reserved, they do know it — that the common school 
will contine to be, for generations to come, the place where at 
least nine tenths of all public instruction beyond the family will 
be given; that on the character of these schools, despite of their 
neglect of them, depends the public sentiment; the mora! 
atmosphere in which their children and grand children must, 
according to the common course of things, live and breathe ; 
and that the first step they ought to take, even on selfish prin- 
ciples, if their selfishness is not bounded literally by their own 
dear selves without regard to their children, is to use their best 
endeavors to improve and elevate the common schools. The 
more they neglect them by sending their children to private 
schools, the worse they must become ; or if not, it is no fault of 
theirs. They contribute all in their power to such a result. 

In regard to ‘improved districts,’ the circular holds the fol- 
lowing language, which, to some, may seem rather singular ; but 
which we believe will be found to contain more truth than 

try. 

‘ With regard to the multiplication of school districts, we 
think the plan recently adopted by several towns might be ad- 
vantageously copied elsewhere. ‘They have established one or 
two High Schools in central places, with competent masters, for 
all the larger children who are within three miles of the house. 
Such a school is kept through the year, while the smaller chil- 
dren are instructed by females in the present districts. This 
plan takes the money now paid to several masters (whose board, 
wood and wages, soon exhaust all that is raised by any town, ) 
and appropriates it to a permanent school. ‘Thus our short 
lived, insufficient, and, we may add, expensive schools give place 
to one kept through the year by an accomplished and well pre- 
pared teacher. And we deem the difference between a tran- 
sient, merely money-making master, and one whose heart and 
life are devoted to education, to be the difference between the 
meteor’s random flash and the planet’s steady light.’ 

The common notion that our children — puny and half formed 
and half spoiled as our pampered habits have often rendered 
them — cannot go so far to school as the plan involved in the fore- 
going paragraph seems to require, is certainly specious ; and we 
should not wonder if its currency should keep our towns, for 
some time to come, cut up into ten, twelve, fourteen — and in 
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some few instances twenty or thirty — starveling districts. And 
we do not know, for ourselves, whether we could even sub- 
scribe to the plan, in all its features. We have no doubt, that 
for a time, all would go better, on that plan, than on the present. 
But we would fain hope that the time will come — thanks to 
such spirits as are found, to some extent, even in old Plymouth 
— when it will be seen, by the most stupid apology maker, that 
it is not only for the intellectual and moral, but even for the 
pecuniary interest of the community to sustain schools within the 
present district limits. But perhaps our hopes are too high. 1: 
so, let the districts be enlarged. The health of our children 
will not suffer under the new system ; it will be improved. Let 
them walk three or four miles ; it will invigorate body and mind ; 
and both they and their parents will reap the benefit. Any 
thing — any measures not absolutely bad —to rouse into life, on 
this important subject, a community which has a name to live, 
but is dead ; and which cannot be moved by the love of any 
thing but the love of money or — what money will buy — ease 
and pleasure. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


[We have alluded, in a former number, to the introduction of 
vocal music into the public schools of Boston, and to the oppo- 
sition it has met with from various quarters, especially from one 
or two editors of the public papers. The following article, from 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of November 22, and 
coming, as it evidently does, from one whose opinion is entitled 
to respect, is worth more than the prating of a thousand of those 
editors of newspapers, who, though they set themselves up as 
judges on all subjects, sometimes know as little in regard to the 
matters of which they speak as they do of Latin, or Greek, or 
mathematics. } 

‘ Asa Bostonian, I have been much interested in the proposed 
experiment of introducing musical instruction into the public 
schools, as a liberal measure, promising good results in several 
ways. But as a member of the profession, | regard it with in- 
terest in its hygienic relations to a numerous class of the com- 
munity, and eventually to all. 

‘ The circumstances under which children attending school are, 
by the necessary regulations, unavoidably placed during school 
hours, are very remarkable ; and although they have often oc- 
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cupied the attention of the physiologist, are still too much neg- 
lected.| Here we have children kept, for a fourth or fifth part of 
the twentyfour hours, as nearly motionless, so far as their bodies 
are concerned, as the efforts of the instructers, striving against 
the impatience of nature and of their inclinations, can make 
them. There are intermissions of this constraint, indeed, which 
are arranged as judiciously, without doubt, as the present sys- 
tem will admit. But these occasional outlets for the accumu- 
lated energies of the body, though invaluable, are not what we 
should desire. They are altogether too short to answer the de- 
sired end ; and, again, the impetuous and unnatural activity with 
which the interval is filled up, is as inconsistent with the perfec- 
tion of the vital processes, as the opposite extreme. 

‘The grand desideratum, therefore, if it be necessary to con- 
tinue the time of confinement at school the same as now, must 
be something to relieve the dulness and oppressive inactivity of 

‘hool hours on the one hand, and thereby moderate on the other 
aand the violence of excitement and exertion during play hours. 
This desideratum the introduction of singing promises, at least 
in some small measure, to supply. And the advantages of even 
a small acquisition in this way, if it become general (and for 
this | have no fear), will be incalculable. Nor will the gain of 
healthy exercise and relaxation be so small as we should at first 
view suppose. ’ 

‘ Under the circumstances of the schoolroom, the mere change 
of situation and object of attention is something; but that the 
absolute exercise — the consumption of nervous and muscular 
energy in even half an hour of disciplinary practice in singing — 
is very considerable, no one will deny who is acquainted with 
the modern thorough mode of teaching. Few kinds of exertion 
call into action so much muscle at once as singing ; which brings 
into moderate action (these muscles being designed never to be 
exhausted, cannot be urged to violent effort) all the principal and 
auxiliary muscles of respiration. At the same time the viscera, 
both of the thorax and abdomen, are all subjected to a vigorous 
action in the highest degree salutary and natural. ‘This must be 
a great relief and aid to the vital functions when embarrassed 
by the constrained positions of the schoolroom. 

‘ Again, there seems nothing irrational in the position assumed 
by the advocates of singing, that it fortifies the lungs, when not 
already morbidly disposed, against disease; on the contrary, it 
is highly probable that the noted increase in their capacity, and 
the temporary vigor conferred by it, may be connected with a 
permanently improved development, by which fatal diseases shall 
be resisted, 
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‘ We must add to these advantages of singing in schools, the 
peculiar manner in which it exercises and awakens the attention, 
and the pleasant, yet harmless exhilaration which it must afford, 
thus acting like a safety valve upon the animal spirits, otherwise 
waiting to explode in uproar and mischief. ‘The moral effects 
which must follow in the execution of the proposed plan, from 
the union of voices in harmony as opposed to discord, well de- 
serves attention ; but they cannot probably be fully appreciated 
till seen and felt. The subject at present might seem to be one 
of local interest only, but I conceive it to be far otherwise. I 
confidently look upon the experiment here as a starting point, 
from which will proceed results that will rapidly become as uni- 
versal as they will be important in their bearings. And I ear- 
nestly hope that the attention of the profession generally will be 
directed to it as the germ of a more complete system of general 
education, in the future development of which they will be pe- 
culiarly called upon to give their aid.’ 





ONE READING BOOK IN A CLASS. 


In giving our meagre sketch of the late Lectures before the 
American Institute of Instruction at Worcester, in No. 11, of 
the last volume, among other views of Mr Palmer, from Ver- 
mont, we noticed his suggestions on reading and writing. ‘One 
book to a class,’ he says, ‘is quite sufficient. Let one read and 
let the rest hear.’ There is an advantage even in requiring the 
whole school, at times, to listen to a single reader. When one 
pupil has read ‘a sentence, or verse, or paragraph, the book 
may be passed to another, and so on.’ 

These views of Mr Palmer have attracted the attention of not 
a few individuals engaged in teaching, among whom is a teacher 
in Athens, in the state of New York; from whose letter, 
received some time since, we make the following extract. 

‘If, by “let the rest hear,” (v. No. 11, p. 486,) Mr Palmer only 
meant to prevent a “habit of inattention and mental wander- 
ing,” I think he divests the exercise of half of its utility. I have 
seen ‘one book to a class,” used, not only to induce fixedness 
of thought, but also, to elicit the corrections of the hearers. 

‘For instance, if one of the readers in a New Testament 
class should read the fifth verse of the first chapter of second 
Thessaionians in the following manner, “ Which is a manifest 
token of the righteousness judgment of God,” &c.— one of the 
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hearers would immediately correct the reader by saying right- 
eous judgment, &c. Again; should another read. “In flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, and they 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ’? —one of the 
hearers whould immediately set him right, by saying, and that 
obey not, &c. 

‘Let no one say it is impossible to correct mistakes with- 
out a book ; for I know that by a careful attention to the mean- 
ing of words, and to grammatical construction, it is quite 
possible.’ 

We are pleased with this little criticism, by our correspondent, 
of what he supposed t® have been an error or rather an omission 
of Mr Palmer; but it gives us pleasure to be able to assure him 
that the omission was not Mr P.’s, but our own. Mr P. not 
only spoke of that particular advantage of the exercise to which 
our friend refers, but of many others. We were more willing 
to insert too few of his remarks, than to make wrong statements. 
The truth is, that the volume of the Lectures referred to will be 
published shortly, when the whole of Mr P.’s remarks, as well 
as those of the other lecturers, will appear in their own proper 
dress, and the public will then judge of their character for them- 
selves. We greatly mistake if the single lecture to which we 
adverted, delivered by a plain, common sense man, with no pre- 
tensions to scholarship, or to much else except a head with a 
pair of eyes in it, will not be found richly worth, of itself, the 
price of the whole volume. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. NO.VI. 


[The following is in continuation of the series referred to in 
our last number. No. 5, which precedes this, will be found at 
page 538, of vol. vi.] 

One serious mistake was made, this winter, which produced 
many unpleasant feelings among the inhabitants of the district ; 
and which, had | not been in other respects generally accepta- 
ble, at least to the parents and masters of the pupils, might have 
destroyed much of my influence. 

The hours for school were from nine to twelve in the forenoon, 
and from one to four in the afternoon. It was not uncommon, 
in those days, for people to complain of teachers that they did 
not ‘ keep their hours,’ that is, did not teach their pupils the 
full siz hours prescribed. Indeed I believe nothing was more 


common, with many of our teachers, than to cut short the time 
a little. 
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This I despised. But in my zeal to oppose the practice, I 
went quite too far. There was indeed a temptation to this, 
arising from the fact that, at this time, | wasstrongly impressed 
with a belief that somehow or other my services were valuable 
to the school, in proportion to the length of the lessons | gave 
the scholars in reading, spelling, &c. ; so that when I detained 
the pupils, as I was apt to do, after the hour of four o’clock, in 
the afternoon, or shortened the recess at noon, I considered it a 
real gain to the pupils, and a gratuity from me to the parents. 

In winter, when in our climate the days are at the shortest, it 
is almost sunset at four o’clock ; and, for little children, who have 
from one to two miles to go to reach théir homes, is quite late 
enough to dismiss them. And yet, when the weather was not 
too cold, I sometimes detained them till quite sunset. | remem- 
ber that in one instance they were kept till after sunset, when a 
fog suddenly came on, and one family of children did not reach 
home till dark. No wonder the parents were disaffected, and 
complained. They ought to have been disaffected. 

They did wrong, however, in not coming directly to me, and 
telling me their grievances. This going and complaining to 
somebody else — so common throughout society — is all wrong. 
It is even unchristian. ‘If thy brother trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone.’ The 
observance of this rule would save much trouble in the world, 
and especially in schools. 

But their complaints reached my ear, and [ reformed my prac- 
tice. In doing so, however, | fell into another error, which 
though it did not displease the parents directly, was very morti- 
fying to their children. [| encruached more and more upon the 
intermission, sometimes continuing the school till nearly half 
past twelve instead of leaving off precisely at twelve ; but always 
beginning again precisely at one. 

The first evil which arose from this practice was that some of 
the pupils who went home to dinner, were not able to return 
seasonably for the afternoon ; at least they thought so. ‘They 
had not time, they said, to eat their dinner. My reply to this 
was, that they usually had as much time for that purpose as | 
had ; for | boarded among the families, and usually walked home 
to dinner. [ had not then learned that we ought to eat slowly. 
I supposed, up to this period, that the sooner we eat our meals 
the better. I forgot too, that I could eat much more rapidly 
than my pupils. 

Another evil was, that the pupils who remained said they had 
not time enough for play. If the intermission was contracted 
to. thirty minutes, and it took them fifteen minutes to eat, this 
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left but fifteen for sports. However, I thought this was enough. 
I had not learned, as fully as I have since done, that sports are 
as indispensable to the health of both the bodies and minds of 
children as their food, their drink, or their sleep. Like many 
other people, | regarded them as a mere waste of time, which it 
were far better to avoid. And with this view the more we could 
cheat them out of their sportive hours, the better. 

However great this error, and however common, I do not 
wonder at it, when I consider how ignorant people are of their 
own structure and the laws of their physical being; and, above 
all, when I consider how children are brought up. I was train- 
ed—and | suppose most other people are, in New England, to 
the belief that play is folly, rather than wisdom, in the child ; 
and that he wilh eccuent be a man who puts on the man’s grav- 
ity. In this belief my father always gave me leave to join in the 
sports of my companions very grudgingly ; and with the ‘same 
mete’ wherewith he ‘ measured to me,’ 1 was disposed to 
‘ measure again’ to my poor pupils. 

My eyes however were gradually opened. I saw—how could 
I help it ?—that my pupils studied best when they had the most 
time for exercise. 1 found that besides a recess of ten minutes 
in the middle of the forenoon, and another in the afternoon, 
they needed at least an hour at noon; and it was accordingly 
allowed them. I gradually learned that their progress at school 
did not wholly correspond with the length of time during which 
they were confined to their seats, or compelled to hold their 
books; but that if they were cheerful and voluntary and spirit- 
ed in their efforts, they might do more in half an hour, than in 
a whole hour of languor, disgust, or pain. 

I say | learned all this but I repeat it, the knowledge I ac- 
quired was very gradual. I was always slow to learn from ex- 
perience ; though always making some progress. Would that 
young teachers at this stage of their history could be persuad- 
ed to study more the experience of other teachers by visits, con- 
versation, and reading. They would then advance with three- 
fold their present rapidity. 
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DUTIES OF A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


Tue Committee to whom was referred the subject of appoint- 
ing a Superintendent of the Public Schools in Providence, R. I., 
suggested the following as among the duties belonging to such 
an officer. ‘The reader will please to bear in mind however that 
they refer to a city and not a state Superintendent. 

‘He should keep regular office hours daily, before and after 
school hours, at a place to be called the superintendent’s office. 
This should be the head quarters of the school department: the 
place of deposit of all the records and papers belonging to the 
schools. 

He should procure and have charge of ali books and other 
necessary articles, to be supplied to indigent children, and 
deliver them out. 

He should once in three months exhibit and settle an account 
with the School Committee. 

He should keep a regular daily journal of his proceedings, 
and as often as the first Monday in every month make therefrom 
written reports to the School Committee ; and under the direc- 
tion of the School Committee, make therefrom a quarterly 
report, to be published in the several newspapers in the city. 

He should keep himself acquainted with the progress and 
condition of school instruction in other parts of the country, 
and the character of the text books and apparatus introduced 
elsewhere and proposed for use, and report the same to the 
School Committee. 

He should keep himself acquainted with the families whose 
children do not go to school, and try to induce them to go. 

He should have the care of the school houses and estates, and 
see that they are kept clean; and when repairs are neces- 
sary, report the same to the School Committee or to the City 
Council. 

He should consult and advise with the teachers in any thing 
connected with their duties. 

He should see that the best and most advantageous use is 
made of all the means of instruction provided for the schools 
— that the mode of teaching is the best that can be pursued — 
and when any thing is well done in one school, endeavor 
to cause the same to be done in the same way in the others, and 
thus bring the character of all the schgols up to the standard of 
the best. 

He should see that a uniform system of proper discipline is 
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pursued in them all, and that no improper system is practised 
in any. 

He should visit some of the schools every day, and call up 
classes for unprepared examinations. 

He should attend to the exercises of declamation, and cor- 
rect those in composition, in schools where those branches are 
taught. 

He should promote the regular attendance of the scholars, by 
personal influence with their parents and friends, and with the 
children themselves. 

He should report to the School Committee the number and 
qualifications of the candidates from each school, who are an- 
nually, or at any other periods, to be admitted into the writing 
from the primary, and into the high from the writing schools.’ 





MISCELLANY. 


Common Scuoor Instruction rin Georeia. 


By an act of the Legislature of the State of Georgia, approved Dec. 
23, 1836, a committee of five gentlemen was appointed to prepare and 
report to the present session of the General Assembly, for their consid- 
eration and adoption, a system of Common School [nstruction. Such 
a report has been recently presented, of which $00 copies have been 
printed, and of which one copy — thanks to the politeness of Mr D. A. 
Reese, the chairman of the committee — has reached us, in time for no- 
tice in our present number. It isa very interesting pamphlet, of about 
twenty pages; and includes the form of an ‘ act’ for establishing a gen- 
eral system of education for the State, by means of common schools. 
We marvel that the Legislature «lid not order 8000 copies printed, instead 
of $00 ; that they might have been sent to every post office, if not to 
every neighborhood in Georgia. How slow our legislatures are — in 
free governments — to facilitate measures, even for internal improve- 
ment, which shall be, in the least degree, in advance of the public 
sentiment ! 

From the report before us, we learn thatthe committee were author- 
ized to appoint two of their number to visit the other States, to procure 
informatiou and examine their schools; and that, in accordance with 
this intention of the Legislature, several months were spent in the man- 
ner designated. That this time was spent, with open eyes and ears, and 
with unbiased minds and feelings is evident from the whole tone of the 
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report. It presents the leading facts, in regard to school systems, where 
any such exist, — and in regard to the existing state of things where they 
do not — in all, or nearly all our States ; accompanied with numerous 
remarks on the importance of an improved common school education, 
in every point of view, personal, social, national and moral. It objects 
to the moral and social tendency of the manual labor system, considered 
as a system of general education, to be adopted and fostered by govern- 
ment, as well as to the general application of the Lancasterian plan of in- 
struction ; and recommends, notwithstanding some difficulties peculiar 
to the Southern States, the adoption of a system not unlike the Eastern 
and Midile States. It assumes, above all, as a Jeading prineiple —a 
sine qua non — that the good of the community requires, ‘ that the rich 
and the poor should be educated together at common schools. Nothing 
contained in the report gives us more pleasure, than this truly wise eon- 
clusion of the committee. Such a conclusion, reduced to a common and 
prevailing sentiment, in the breasts of the rich as well as the poor, ant 
acted upon, would do more towards preserving the liberties and happi- 
ness of our country, and rendering stable ber so much boasted institu- 
tions, than any other measure upon which the aets of wise legislators or 
christian philanthropists can at present be brought tobear. Would that 
all heads and hearts could be led to unite on this common ground, and to 
concur in this single principle ! 

Among the numerous interesting facts and reasonings of the report, we 
learn with pain, what we had, indeed, feared before, that only a very 
small part of the children in Georgia are at school. The committee 
think they hazard nothing in saying, that the proportion is only about 
twentyfive thousand in eightythree thousand, of those who arg of suita- 
ble age. That is to say, less than one third of those of proper age, and 
only one tenth of the entire white population, are receiving the benefits 
of instruction, 

But the committee propose a remedy for this state of things. They 
submit, for the consideration of the Legislature, the basis of an act mak- 
ing provision for dividing the State into school divisions, chiefly by 
counties ; appointing commissioners or superintendents for each divi- 
sion ; laying off the divisions into school districts ; establishing school 
houses and supporting sehools. The support of the schools is to be 
partly by taxation and partly by a State fund, as in several Northern 
States. If this system can be adopted and pursued, with such modifica- 
tions as time and experience may suggest, it will change the whole aspect 
of things in Georgia, and render her even a more important pillar than 
she was before, in the national edifice. 
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Common Scuoot Convention, aT Marierra, 


A Convention of the Friends of Common Schools, in Washington 
County, Ohio, was held at Marietta, on the 7th and 8th of Novem- 
ber Jast, at which an address was delivered by Mr William Slo- 
comb, the chairman, ‘On the Defects of Common Schools’ ; another 
by the Rev. Hiram Gear, ‘ On the Importance of the Co-operation of Pa- 
rents with Teachers ;’ and another by President Lindsley of Tennessee, 
‘ On the relation of Colleges and Common Schools.’ 

Reports were also presented by committees appointed for the purpose, 
on the following subjects. 1. On the best Method of Teaching the Ele- 
ments of Reading ; 2. On Teaching Grammar ; 8. On the expediency 
of forming a County Association, for promoting the Interests of Com- 
mon School Education ; 4. On the Introduction of Vocal Music into 
Common Schools ; 5. On the Construction of School Houses. These 
reports were all read and accepted ; and, in pursuance of a resolution 
to that effect, and the spirit of the third report, a constitution for a 
‘Washington County School Association,’ was formed and adopted. 
Mr Slocomb is the president of this Association, and Thoinas W. 
Ewart the secretary. 

Two interesting questions were also discussed during the progress of the 
Convention, the first of which was decided in the negative, and the other 
postponed indefinitely. ‘They were these, ‘ Ought our Common Schools 
to be supported wholly by Public Funds? and ‘ Ought the Legislature 
now to raise the standard for the Qualification of Teachers ?” 

Several interesting and spirited resolutions were also passed, the most 
important of which, in our view, was the following. 

‘ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the introduction 
of vocal music into our common schools, would be highly conducive to 
the intellectual advancement, the moral elevation, and the individual 
and social happiness of the pupils.’ 

This looks like a business doing Convention, and reflects much credit 
on our Western brethren. Let these Conventions be continued, and 
conducted in a proper spirit, and Ohio and the whole west will soon 


reap the appropriate fruits. 


Cincinnati CoLLece. 


We have received a circular, including the requisites for admission, 
the officers, the course of studies, the discipline, and the internal regula- 
tions of Cincinnati College, The course seems to us thorough, and the 
regulatins tolerable. ‘The following are the principles adopted in regard 
to discipline, in the department properly called the college. 

‘ The students of the College proper will be subject to admonition, 
rebuke, suspension, or expulsion, according to their offences. Corporal 
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punishment as a means of excitement to study, is prohibited in 
every departinent of the institution. But in cases of continued and 
wilful disobedience of orders, where the student is evidently mock- 
ing at the authority of the professor, and a erisis occurs where the pro- 
fessor or pupil must yield ; the instructer (unless special directions to 
the contrary have been received from the parent) may at his discretion 
use the rod as an alternative for dismission — always having due regard 
to the age, character, and circumstances of the pupil.’ 


Scuoot Apparatus, anp Scuoou Lisraries. 


Ata Convention on common education, lately held in Dedham, in 
this State, a committee was appointed to prepare an address to the peo- 
ple of Norfolk county, one of the members of which committee was the 
Hon. Alexander H. Everett ; by whom the address is supposed to have 
been drawn up. In this address the subject of furnishing apparatus and 
libraries for the use of schools is made quite prominent, and urged upon 
the attention of every town or county ; reminding them, by the way, of 
the recent act of the Legislature, by which each district is authorized to 
raise by tax, thirty dollars the first year, and ten dollars a year after- 
ward, as long as they shall see fit, for such a purpose. They are also 
reminded — and we are exceedingly glad of it—that school houses, as 
at present constructed, are in most cases but il] adapted to the display 
and use of apparatus ; and that their walls are even too low and too 
contracted for the exhibition of maps. Much is also said in the address 
on the importance of a better acquaintance and more sympathy of pa- 
rents with teachers. ‘The former should encourage the visits of the lat- 
ter to their houses, it is thought, and try to encourage him ; and to ele- 
vate, through him, the character of the profession. Thr sentiments of 
the address were not by any means new ; but they should be repeated 
in the ears of this busy generation till they are believed and acted upon. 


Epucation Convention at Keene, N. H. 


Ata late Annual Convention of the Cheshire County Association of 
Common Schoo! Teachers and other friends of education at Keene, N. 
H. the following important question was fully and ably discussed — we 
hope not without good effect. 

‘ Js it expedient that the state should appoint an officer who should 
have the general superintendence and supervision of common schools ?” 

The association also discussed, at considerable length, the subjects of 

* Seminaries for Teachers,’ ‘ Study of Agriculture in common schools, 
and ‘ District School Apparatus and Libraries.’ On the last mentioned 
subject, a committee was appointed to memorialize the State Legisla- 
tur . A committee of one person from each town in the county was 
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appointed to recommend a suitable list of school books for the county. 
Seven or eight important resolutions prepared by the board of directors 
were alse passed, enforcing the importance of improving the condition 
of common schools, on every individual in the county, especially on 
every member of the association ; recommending the appointment of 
an agent or agents to have a general supervision over the schools of the 
state ; recommending also a seminary for the instruction and improve- 
ment of teachers to be established in every county in the state; and 
lastly, urging more attention in schools to the definition of words. — An 
Address to the Association, by the Hon. Salma Hall, president of the 
Convention, is, we understand, to be shortly published. 












Trae Auceviating Writing Desx. 


We have just seen a model of a Writing Desk, invented by Mr Seth 
Luther of this city, which, as we conceive, promises to be one of the 
most useful and important inventions of the day. It is called the ‘ Alle- 
viating Writing Desk. It may be used every where, not only in count- 
ing houses, but in families, schools, academies and colleges. — We shall 
give a particular description of it in our next number. 











Piyrmoutn Teracuers’ Seminary. 






We learn from the Boston Recorder that this new Teachers’ Semi- 
nary is making ‘ quite a figure’ in the ‘ granite state ;’ that/it bas num- 
bered, during the past year, 200 students ; 110 of which were in the 
male, and 90 in the female department. ‘The seminary, as we suppose 
is well known, is under the care of Rev S. R. Hall, late of Andover, 
principal ; Mr T. D. P. Stone, assistant prineipai ; and six assistants. 

The course of study in the male department, embraces four years ; 
that in the female department, three years. 











New Femate Seminary ror TE \cHers. 


The Uxbridge Female Seminary, under the charge of Miss L. A. 
Washburn, and a suitable number of competent assistants, is designed 
as we learn from a printed circular of the institution, ‘to prepare young 
ladies to become teachers and educators of youth, and to fill other use- 
ful stations in life.’ The institution will be governed, so we are assur- 
ed by the trustees, by principles similar to those of Ipswich and Hart- 
ford seminaries. A complete course of study embraces two years. 

If the institution is to be governed by principles similar to those of 
ipswich seminary, every body will, as we trust, approve of them at once, 
and wish the school success. Of Hartford female seminary, as a place 
of special preparation for teaching, less we presume” is known in the 
community ; and wherein the public are ignorant on the subject, we have 
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it not in our power to enlighten them. — We scarcely need repeat what 
we have so frequently said already —that while we have our objections 
against the ‘ convent system’ in the abstract, for males or females, we 
are yet fully assured of its necessity, as the world now is; and there- 
fore we hail every effort to create schools on the model, but especially 
in the spirit, of those at Ipswich and Andover, 

On the subject of that form of the ‘ system’ just mentioned, usually 
designated by the name ‘ Teacher’s Seminaries’ we have a few thoughts 
to present ere long — perhaps in our next number. 


Music 1n Pustic Scuoots. 


We understand that the very general and very unreasonable public 
prejudice in this city against the introduction of vocal music into the 
public schools bas so far subsided that the school committee have con- 
sented to permit gratuitous instruction, in one of the large or grammar 
schools, for a year, by way of experiment; and that in order to make a 
fair experiment, one of the professors in the Boston Academy of Music 
has volunteered his services for the purpose, 


Boston Acapgemy or Music, 


The following letter, was recently received, in this city, addressed to 
a person who was supposed to be the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Association. 

‘ Being informed that you are the present Corresponding Secretary of 
the Boston Academy of Music, and having never seen any statement o¢ 
the probable expense of a course of instruction in that Institution, I 
wish to ascertain the probable cost of three or six months’ instruction ; 
also, what the common price of board is in the city.’ 

This is not the first time a mistake of this kind has been made, and 
we think it would be well to give, for once, a brief statement of the 
case. 

The Boston Academy of Music consists of a number of the friends 
of vocal music, (as taught on the improved or Pestalozzian plan, intro- 
duced into this country some few years since, by Rev. William C. 
Woodbridge, the former editor of this journal,) associated for the pur- 
pose of extending, by such means as they can, what they deem so valu- 
able and important a science. As a means of accomplishing their pur- 
pose they have assumed the name abovementioned, and appointed two 
or three highly distinguished teachers of music, whom they call profes- 
sors in the academy. ‘These professors teach various choirs, as well as 
several schools, in the city and elsewhere ; but have no institution pro- 
perly their own, and neve’ have had any. Persons wishing to receive 
instruction on the system which it is the object of this Association to 
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extend, might, however, be gratified, in one way or another, should they 
visit the city, either in connection with a choir or some of the schools. 


EpvucaTion aT THE Sanpwicn ISLAnps, 


During the year ending June 1, 1836, the mission at the Sandwich 
Islands printed 157,929 books, and 11,606,429 pages. More than 
900,000 of these were octavo, 675,000 quarto, and nearly all the rest 
duodecimo. ‘The whole amount of printing at the islands from the be- 
ginning, 1,136,457 books, and 54,138,485 pages.—Of the Kumu 
Hawaii, a semi-monthly paper, $3,000 copies are circulated. At the 
station of Wailuku there were 600 subscribers for this paper. ‘The 
natives write more and more for its pages. A monthly publication of 
12 pages, designed chiefly for children, was commenced a year ago. 
And yet itis only sixteen years since the language was reduced to writing. 


Pusric Scuoots 1n Provipence. 


It is with no little pleasure that we hear, from time to time, of 
attempts to improve the condition of the public or common schools — 
those institutions, in which, after all, the mass of our citizens receive 
all the instruction they ever obtain beyond the family circle ; and in 
which, consequently, the national mind and character must substantially 
be formed. 

Efforts have been made, during the past year, to improve the Com- 
mon School System of Providence, R. I. ; but we fear, so far as we can 
learn, without much success, The public mind, in some of our own 
nursery states, elevated as it is by these very institutions — the common 
schools — seems completely paralyzed in regard to every thing which 
savors of improvement and elevation. ‘Touch but this subject, whether 
in city, town, or state councils, and the cry is, or seems to be, ‘ A little 
more sleep, a little more slumber.’ Don’t awake us. 


Epvucatron 1n Geneva. 


We have received a speech by Pres. Lindsley, in behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Tennessee, delivered Oct. 4, 1887, from which we 
collect the following facts, incidentally stated, in relation to the eondi- 
tion of Education in Geneva. — ‘The ‘speech’ itself — one of Pres. 
Lindsley’s most masterly productions — we have not room to notice at 
present. 

‘The system of education which prevails at Geneva, is{perhaps not 
surpassed by that of any other city in Europe. It relates to the studies 
of childhood, to those of adolescence, and to those of the learned pro- 
fessions of divinity, law and physic. ; 

‘The first or lowest of these departments, (the preparatory school,) 
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resembles Eton and Westminster schools in England. It is conducted 
by eleven masters, called regens, under the superintendence of a rector, 
a principal, and the academy of professors. Children from the age of 
five to fifteen or sixteen are successively taught reading, writing, orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic, geography, Greek, Latin and mathematics. The col- 
lege (as this department is designated,) is divided into nine classes, each 
having a separate and commodious class room. The scholars generally 
continue a year in each class, and no one is permitted to leave his form, 
till he is fit for being promoted to a higher one. An account of the de- 
grees of good and bad conduct of every boy is regularly and faithfully 
kept, which is summed up at the end of the week. Twice, every year, 
prizes are distributed for good conduct, and for progress in study : and 
once in the year, generally in June, exercises are proposed to each 
class, and prizes are adjudged to the best. 

‘The second department (college proper of our country,) of the sys- 
tem of education at Geneva, is entrusted to the professors, who occupy 
the highest station in the Academy. It is subdivided into classes called 
auditoires. Four years’ attendance is necessary to complete the studies 
of this department. The first two are devoted to the Belles Lettres, and 
the last two to the different branches of philosophy. When the student 
has completed this course, which he generally does at the age of 18 or 
20, he may proceed to the study of divinity, law or physic. Lectures 
are delivered upon the most important subjects, scientific, literary and 
professional, by some twenty or thirty learned professors. This excel- 
lent establishment, in which are usually educated more than 1,000 
pupils of all ages, is supported exclusively by a population of about $0,000. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Contrast; or Modes of Education. By the Author of 
‘Three Experiments of Living,’ ‘ Elinor Fulton, and ‘Rich 
Enough.’ Boston: Whipple and Damrell, 1837, 18mo. pp. 116. 


This choice little work is in three parts :—1. We reap as we sow. 
2. Results of Education. 8. The Mother’s Book. It consists, however, 
of a single story related in a natural and simple manner, and illustrat- 
ing, most happily, not only the difference between instruction and edu- 
cation, but the difference between good education and bad. It also re- 
cognizes the great and important principle, that the family is the more 
important and more efficient school ; and that according as we ‘sow’ 
here, so we shall assuredly ‘ reap’ in subsequent life. We have select- 
ed and marked one or two passages for insertion, at this place, with 
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a view to show the design and spirit and tendency of the work ; but 
have concluded to insert them in a more conspicuous, type in some 
future number. Meanwhile we commend the work to the friends of 
education, and hope they will not fail to peruse it with care. Its exter- ; 
nal appearance is as inviting as its contents are judicious ; and if we Bosh a 
were to point to a single fault of any kind, connected with the work, it 
would be that of making little Ralph, one of the heroes of the story, 
rather too wise and too philosophic for his age. This, indeed, is not 
a new fault ; but is one which, in works of the kind, it is highly desir- 
able to avoid. 













Tue Youne Wire, or Duties of Woman in the Marriage Rela- 
Jation. By Wm. A. Avcorr, Author of the Young Mother, Young bee 
Man’s Guide, and House I Live in; and Editor of the Library of ig! 
Health. Third Stereotype edition. Boston: George W. Light. bit 
1837. 16mo. pp. 376. 












This work is based on the principle that the prominent busiress of the 
wife is education — the education, in the largest sense, of herself and 
family. Itis comprised in thirtysix chapters, with the following titles. 

General Remarks. Submission. Kindness, Cheerfulness. Confi- 
dence. Sympathy. Friendship. Love. Delicacy and Modesty. Love 
of Home. Self Respect. Purity of Character. Simplicity. Neatness. 
Order and Method. Punctuality. Early Rising. Industry. Domes- 
tic Economy. Domestic Reform. Sobriety. Discretion. Scolding. 
Forbearance. Contentment. Habits and Manners. Dress. Health. 
Attending the Sick. Love of Infancy and Childhood. Giving Advice. 
Self Government. Intellectual Improvement. Social Improvement. 
Moral and Religious Improvement. Moral Influence on the Husband. 

We hope to be able, ere long, to insert some of the chapters above 
mentioned in this journal; such as ‘ Attending the Sick ;’ ‘ Love of 
Infancy and Childhood,’ ‘ Self Government,’ ‘ Intellectual Improve- 
ment,’ and ‘ Social Improvement.’ These chapters and many others 
have a manifest bearing on the subject of education, taking the term in 
its largest sense, and some of them are nearly as applicable to the con- 
dition of both parents, and to teachers of every grade, as to those indi- 
viduals for whom it was primarily and principally intended. 






















Tue Apprentice, Containing Examples and Warnings. Bos- 
ton: James B. Dow, 1838. 18mo., pp. 201. 


This little volume is intended, as its title implies, for the apprentice ; 
as an aid in the completion of his education. Here is a highly valuable 
class of the community, beyond almost all others, grossly neglected ; 
and he who in faith and love prepares a volume likely to draw them 
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away from the oyster house, the refectory, the tavern, or the gambling 
house, is a public benefag@r. Such seems to have been the intention of 
the writer of ‘ The Apprentice ;’ and from a hasty survey of the work, 
we think it very well calealated to accomplish its object. 


Tue Morner’s Primer, to teach her Child its Letters, and how 
to Read. Designed also for the Lowest Class in Primary Schools. 
On a New Plan. By Rev. T. H. Gatiavper, late Principal of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Hartford. Third Edition. Hartford : 
Daniel Burgess and Co., 1836. 


Perhaps no book of its size, designed to effect a thorough change in 
the method of teaching, has ever met with better success than this little 
volume, by Gallaudet. The truth is, that most improvements, so obvi- 
ously radical — so diametrically opposed to existing usages — meet with 
much opposition, The world are never prepared for such large inno- 
vations ; and as all important and striking changes, even for the better, 
must, of course, be innovations at first, the cause of truth must be 
expected to move slow. 

The Mother’s Primer, is designed to assist parents and teachers in the 
rational and interesting task of teaching a child its letters, by first 
teaching it whole familiar words. The excellency of the plan has been 
fully tested, not only in the family of Mr G., but in many other families. 
It is at length becoming popular ; and the work before us has passed to 
a third stereotype edition. We learn, moreover, with great pleasure, 
that it was adopted, a few weeks since, as a first book for the eighty 
primary schools in this city. This alone is high praise ; but we trust its 
usefulness in classes will reflect praise still higher, and tend to prove to 
the world, what it has always been slow to believe, that depth of phi- 
losophy does not necessarily disqualify a person for teaching the first 
elements of knowledge or virtue. 





















Historica Causes ano Errects, from 590 to 1500. By 
Wixuiam Sutuivan, Author of the ‘ Political,’ ‘ Moral’ and ‘ His- 
torical Class Books.’ 


We have barely room, in the present number to announce this work, 
just published by James B. Dow of this city ; but shall endeavor, in 
our next, to give it a degree of that attention, which, from a hasty 
survey, its merit appears to us to demand. 


Error.—On 553 of the last volume of this work, eleventh line from the bottom, for ‘ fear- 
ful,’ read ‘ fanciful,’ 
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